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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
WaMigton, D. Q., August 15 , 1927 , 

Sir: The land-grant colleges and universities of the United 'States, 
cstablishecj by the provisions of the land-grant act of 1862, receive 
from this and other land-grant acts, ns well as from the second 
Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson nmendincQt of 1007, Federal 
funds for instruction, administration, .and permanent improvemeuta 
in the institutions. . < ^ 

The Secretary of the Interior, charged with the sQpervision of the 
expenditures of these funds, intrusts the Bureau of' Education with 
making the annual report on the condition and pregrossof each college, 
including statistical information on receipts and expenditures, 
libraries, number of students and professors, iiupi*ovemonts, ’experi- 
ments made under the direction of any experiment stations attached 
I to said colleges, and.other \1iluabie industrial and economic statistics. 

Dr. Walter J. Grcenloaf, associate specialist in laiid-grant college 
statistics, has prepared the 1025-26 manuscript, and I recommend 
that it be published as a bullolin of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jno. J. Tigert, Commissioner. 

The Secretarv of the Interior, 

i 
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^ THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

YEAR ENDED JUNE ^0, 1926 


Part I— GENERAL 

I 

Of the resident students (not including secondary, sununer-school, 

• extension, or correspondence students) in all of the colleges iir the • 
United. States, over one-Bftb are enrolled in the land-grant colleges. 

A review, of the 1925-26 figures* for the land-grant colleges shows 
that there wore 327,792 students enrolled in all departments, includ- 
ing the summer session's. The staffs consisted of 23,360. Property 
was valued at nearly ^06,000,000, and the year’s receipU amounted 
to Qver $129,000,000. - * 

In. 1901 these institutions were comparatively small coUegiss, 
with 3,423>. professors and instructors, 44,012 students, property 
^ valued at $68,084,925, and annual^ receipts anmuiUbing to $8,006,604 
Oess than two-thirds of the presem income of /the University of 
California alone, including all its departments).' In 1901 no-insti- 
tution reported an income of $1,000,000. ■ Cornell University in 
1902 w'as the first to reach this mark, followed by the University ' 
of California in 1905, ,and the Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, - 
and Wisconsin* in 1906. Other institutions have also increased 
their incomes until only 11 land-grant .colleges (those in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Ricp, Delaware, Georgia, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, and VermontXwere receiving less than 
$1,000,000 incomes in 1926. The six largest incomes (1926) are 
reported as follows: 


Unlvenlty of California $12, 727, 842 

University of Minnesota 8, 320, 657 

Cornell University 7, 297, 836 

University of Wisconsin. ft, 951, 340 

University of Hlinois... 6, 601, 774 

University of Ohio ^ e, 343, 391 


9 • 

Federal appropriations in 1901 formed about one^third of the tojtid 
ihcome of land-grant colleges. Although Federal funds have since 
mcreased over 500 per cent, the ralio to total income has declined * 
unUl in 1926 it was only 10 per cent of all institutional receipts. 
Thia fact indicates a healthy- condition of the colleges. Large State 
appropriations reflect the increasing support given by the people of 
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the Starts. State aid has increased so rapidly that inslitutions are 
^ependin;; more and more on funds from St-aU! and institutional 
* sources. From 38 pei* cent of the entire incomes in 1901, State aid 
increased to 52 per cent (nearly $67,000,000) in 1926. Federal aid, 
however, continues to’ be an important oleroent in the financin;; of 
the land-grant colleges. 

FEDERAL- AID 

The land-grant fund of 1862.— The land-grant act of 1J^62, known 
as the first Morrill Act, allotted to the States of the Union ov^ 
10,000,000 acres of public land s for t he establishOient in each Stale 
of a college of agriculture lind mechanic arts. The sale of these lands 
produced fund.s which the separate States are obligated to nminlHin 
, so that the capital of the funds “shall remain forever undiminished.’’ 
The purpose of this fund as outlined in the act is for^the endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one college in eacli^ate where — 

Tlic Icadiitg sliall !«?, wittumf oxoIiKlina otticr clas.tiV«l 

atndicfl, and Including military (aetic«4.*(o leach such liranctws of IcdiniDg as are 
i^atod to agriculture and flic njochanir arts, in ord«*r to proinotx> the lilM>ral and 
practical e<hicAtion of liife induBtrial clasBcs in the several pursuits and professions 
in life. 


The income from this/und, derived from interest inondy, proceeds 
%om rentals, sale of timber rights, water rights, or other privileges, 
is regularly ^piied to the mamtcnanco and support of each land* 
grarrt college. It may not bo used for the purchase of lands or 
buildings or for repairs. The -receipts frmn this fund, which now 
amount to less than 1 per cent of the total income of land-grant ’< 
colleges, at one lime formed a substantial part of the receipts of the 
college, s. In 1920 Ihjp fund ampuiiled to $20,010,478, plus unsold 
land valued at $14,169,882 (for condition of these funds see Table 2). 
'and produced an income of- $1,098,1 19 (detailed in Table 10. for 
institutions for while students and in Table 27 Jar negro institutions) 
The MorrUl-Nelson Funds. — In 1890 each of the land-grantT 
colleges was further benefited by the Federal appropriations under 
the second Morrill Act (August 30; 1890), which began with $15,000 
per year and increased annually. The Nelson amendment of March 
4, 1907, increased the yearly income for each institution and liberal- 
ized the restrictions upon the use of the funds. Since 1911, each 
State has received the maximum annual appropriation of $50,000. 
Morrill-iNelson funds are used only for instruction in agriculture, 
ihechanic arts, English, mathematics, sciences, economics, tSeacher . 
training, and for facilities* for such instruction. The- total annual 
appropriation, now amounting to $2,550,000, is divided between 
48 States, Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. ' The details of the le- 
ceipts and expenditures of this fund are shown in Table 1 1 for institu- 
tions for white students, and in Table 25 for. negro institutions. 

* ■ , 
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Fui^ds for the agricultural experiments stations. — The agri- 
cultural experiment stations were established by 'funds provided 
by the Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, and in. 1906 the Adams Act in- 
creased the annual appropriation. Since 191 1 the Hatch-Adams Acts 
have provided for each State $30,0(A, to be applied to paying the 
necessary expenses of conducting original researches and experiments 
in agriculture. In 1925 the Purnell Act for “the more complete 
eiuiowment of agricultural* p,xperimenb stations n*‘d for other pui^ 
poses” was amroved. This act provided $20,000 to each State in 
1925-20, witliT annual incloses until 1930, when the maximum 
amount of $00,000 will be furnished. (See Table 14*, Part II.) 

^ The agricultural experiment stations are iiiam^ed by the land-grant 
colleges, e.xccpt in the case of Ohio and'Gcorgia, where the stations ore 
itc organizations. In New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
a State station and an agricultural college station 
Urc maintained, with one director in cbaige in each State. 

i^RIGULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS connected with land-pant col- 
V leges, ahowint location and name of director 

» ■ * > 

.tidiumo. — College station, Auburn — M. J. Funrlioss. 

— Tucson— J. J. Thomlwr. \ 

ArtXsas. — Fayetteville — D. 1 '. Griy. 

— Berkeley — E. D. Merrill. • * 

Co/orotfo. — Fort Collins — C. P. Gilletfc. 

OoHMccYciif. — Slate station, New llavVn. s 

Colloid station, Storrj |" ‘ ^ 

Prlairan, — Newark — C. .\. .McCiie. 

F/tiri</a.-WGaii|csville — ^U'ilnion Newell. • ' > 

(»f«rj;ia.-J-Slate 8tation^Kx|>crimcnt — II. P. Stuckey. * 

lilaho. — Moscow — E. J. Idilings. 

Illhtois . — i'rbana — H. W. Mumford. 

InJiann. — Lalayctte-^G. I. Christie. 

/ntfo. — Amc^ — C. F. Curtiss. 

Kansas. — Manhattan — L. E. Cail. 

Kentucky. — Lexington — T. P. Cooper. 

L<iuf*ia«a. — State station, iTniversity station, Baton Rogue.. 

Sugar station — Baton Rouge 

North Louisiana station, Calhoun 
Rice station, Crowley 
Fruit and truck station, Hammond 
.Maine, — Orooo — W. J. Morse. 

.Maryland . — College Park — II. J. Patterson. 
yfassachustits. — .Vinherst — S. B. ilaskcil; 

.Michigan . — East Lansing — R. S. Shaw*. — ^ 

Minnesola . — Univcniily farm, St. Paul — W. Xi. Coffey. 1 

.Mississippi . — Agricultural ahd Mechanical College — J. R. Ricks. 

^Missouri . — College station, Columbia — F. B. Mumford. 

.Montana. — Bozeman — F. B. Linficld. 

Xebraaka, — Lincoln — A. Burnett.* , s 

Xerada. — Reno — S. B. Doten. 



\\. R. Dodson. 
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Ntv Hampthire. — Durham— J. C. Keodall. 

State an;|rcoUcfo statioo— New Bnmawick— J, G. Lipmao. 

N 4u> ii/enco.— State college— Fabian Garcia. 

ATcip Korfr— Btataatation, Gfiaeva..|» „ ,, * 

* , . O)llege»u»lon, Ithaca 

North Coro/mo.— Sutc college station, llalclgh— R! Y. Winter*. 

%ortA DoAo/a.— State college station, Fargo— P. F. Trowbridge. ' " 

GAm>.— SU te.aUtioQ, tVooater— C. C. WlHiams. 

Oklahoma. — Stillwater— C. T. Dowell. 

• Oregon.- CnrvalUa— J, T. Jardino. 

PcansytraMO.— College station, State College— R. L. Watta? 

Rhode /staad.— Kingston— B. L. Harta-cll. * • 

5oulA Carolina. — Clemaon College — H. tV. Barro. 

SaiUh Dakota,— Brookiofca—J. W. WtiBon. 

Tenneette. — KnoxviUo— C. Mooers. 

PA*<M.‘~ColIego station — B. Youngblood. 

Utah. — Ix>gan — William Peterson. 

-• Kc|jw<wit. — Burlington — J. L. Hilla ' 

Firpiriio.— College station. Blacksburg— A. W, DHnkard, jr. 
fFosAi'n^lon. — College station, Pullnian — E. C. Johnson , , 

Wert Fi>i;tfiio— Morgantown- H. O. Knight, 
irucoarm.- Madison— 11. L. Ruasell. 

IPuomfBjj.— Laramie— J. A. Iiyi. 

lathe early hiatoiy of these organizations, e.xporimcDLs were con- 
fined (o cheinienl analyses, fertilizers, ny^thods of cultivation, and to 
plants,. But the success which attond)ed the investigations won the 
interest of the fanning pty>ple and led to State appropriations for 
control of fertilizers, rodents, and ins^ticidcs; for inspecting farm 
machinery and foodstulTs; and foP various tasks specified by tfio 
State l^w. Each project has its own budget, and nearly'700 projocla 
are now underway in agricultural economics, agricultural engineer- 
ing, dairying, entomology, fertilizers, field crops, forestry,, home 
economics, horticulture, livestock, pastures, plant diseases, plant 
in>proycment, rural sociology, soils, and veterinary science. Since the 
establishment of these stations a large mass of scientific data has 
been collected. The work of the stations and the work of the col- 
. leges have been coordinated, thus strengthening weak oollogo courses 
• by the addition of a vast store of research matcfial and of scientific 
literature. The funds which are appropriated for the agricultural 
experiment atptions have -therefore sorv^ to hnprove resident agri- 
cultural instruction, ‘ ‘ . ■ 

, Funds for agricultural and hoine economics extension.— The Smith- ^ 
I^ver Act (May 8, 1914) aimed to establish cooperative i^^cultural 
extension work between the agricultural colleges and the United 
States DepartAient of Agriculture by providing instruction and 
practical demonstrations in agriculture and homo' economics to 
persons not^ttend^g the colleges.* This /work is carried on by 
field demonstrations, publications, .bulleti^Omd otherwise iV a 
manner approved by 'the Secretary of Agriculture and the colleges. 
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Farmors and farm women, , actmg as voluntoor. leaders, conduct 
meetings, make reports, and give demonstrations ’annually in over 
a million farms and homes, Tho^act authorikod funtk in the amount 
of W80,p0O ($10,000 for each State) for the firs? appropriation. 
Since July I, 1922, the' annual api^ropriations have amounted ta 
$4,480,00p. With the exception of the original amount ($480,000), 
the States are obligated to match the Federal funds. Supplementary 
Federal funds are also appropriated by Congrosa fnnn year to year, 
and since 1923 the amount thus provided has been $1,300,000 annu* 
ally. (See Table 14, Part HI.) 

Funds for training vocational teachers.— In 1017 the Smith:* 
Hughes Act was approved, to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional education, for cooporation with th^ States in the .pn>motion 
of such education in agriculture and the trades and industries, and 
for cooperation with the States in the preparation of (eachem of 
rocational subjects. Under Ibis act many vocations are being taught 
in (ho secondary scIiqoIs, and the land-rgrant colleges rpeoive a por- 
tion of the funds when they provide pmfessional (raining in educa- 
tion for persons who aro already proficient in" the traded jor voca- 
tions which thoy'aro to teach. Since 1921 the act has provided 
annually $1,100,000 for tliis typo of teacher-training in the Statea, 
From 20 per ebnt to 00 per cent of the total fund may bo spent for 
teacher-training in agriculture, trades and induatriw, and home 
oepnomics. The State university or land-graqt college ia the official 
teacher-training institution in many States, although similar insti- 
tutions in other States do not participate in the funds. ThdFedcral 
funds aro matched by Stale appropriations or, rarely, by i|istitii- . 
tional funds, if no State appropriation is available. The totalamount 
received in 1926 by land-grant institutions from tliissoWe ($438,4 W) 
is detailed in Tables 14 and 22. 

i 

^ STATE SUPPORT • 

' IT 

1 

In addition to the Federal funds in 1020 the Iand-,^rant colleges 
rcceiveti $00,893,508 from the State sources alone. This is a larger 
amount than the onti^ income of the colleges in 1919 and represents 
over half of the pro^nt total receipts of Hiese institutions. State , 
appropriations are madr for matching Federal funds (Smith-llevcr * 
and Smith-Hughes) for college operation and maintenance, for ‘per- 
manent. iinprovcmcnts, for lands ^nd buildings, for experiment ata- 
liona, for specific ^c^areli, for< extension; for regulatory eervioe, and' 
for enaowment. 

UI$CELLANEOUS INCOME ' ' 

Besides State funds the institutions reclivo V^ny private gifu 
and endowments for special purposes.' Inaiitutional funds from tui- 
tion and fees, expenrpont station earnings, receipts from dornutoriaa 
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and dining halls, and funds from miscellaneous sources complete an 
income in 1925-20 .which is more thantlouble the t^lCal income seven 
years ago. 

The grand total oT receipts in 1926 was $129,219,491, the largest 
income in the history of tlio institutions. The details of receipts are 
shown in Table 14, Parts I, JI, and III, for institutions for white 
students, and in Table 22 for colleges exclusively for negroes. 

' ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Association of Land- 
grant Colleges was held at the Congress Motel, Chicago,’ 111., on 
Nbvember 17—19, 1925. Discussions centered around the general 
topic; "The relation of land-grant institutions to thcr fundamentals 
of forward-looking national policies for the dcvelopmont of agricul- 
ture, the industries, and home making." President .Vlbeft F. Woods, 
addressing the general .*=cssion oii the development of agriculture, 
said in part: ‘ - v 

/ y gon«rall\’ recogiil/ifU timt agrk'ullurc in the Uuilcd States is at the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. The period of laiM expansion is gone. There U no more 
land to give away. Ucolanmtion Is c.vpcnsive. The rich fertility has largely 
gone. The period of great cxees.s food prod.uction is closing, and the period of 
food production more nearly balanced with food requirement is opening. This 
means, of course, tliat food costs will increase until the proper balance between 
agriculture and otlier industries is reached. There are some good economist.s 
^ who claim that lhiH*ncw epoch will be characterized by food sitortage. Doubtlri>.s 
In time wo shall reach a stage when our farms can not produce the f«Jod needed 
at reasonable cost to maintain proper standards of living. We must look for- 
wanl to such a possibility and prepare for it by improving our methods *and 
Conserving pur resources at every point. If wo do this we shall be able to meet 
the food requirements of the United States for many years to come and have an 
^ much to export as wo may find profitable markets for. 

* « It is evident that the new agriculltiro must be one of increasing efficiency in 
^ every phase. The lan<i-grnnt colleges have long been preparing for this. They 
are ready to take the step forward that the new responsibility requires. • * * 
The relation of the laq^grant colleges to all of this, os already emphasized, is 
that the^must find and vciln men and women taget the facts; then get the 
facts and ^monstrato their value and np]>licationi Our three groat functions 
are oducation, research, and demonstration. • \ * American agriculture is 

rapidly emerging from its haphazard mctho<ls and Unorganized state into organ- 
nized commodity groups. It has available traincii lladerslup in all branches of 
its work. It ib improving its fact-finUiog nqd creational agencies. It is 
demanding and securing legislation that places it oA an equality with other 
industries. It offers an incroasiftg attcahtion to young^mcn ^nd women who like 
its freedom and its challenge and its broad opportunities of worth-while service. 
It promises increasing financial reward and stability, It rospoods to the best 
I thought and the best effort. It otTers the opportunity to make the ideal home 
I from which shall come not only those who will "carry on"’ in country, but as it has 

j in the past, also tliose who will carry tlicso ideals to the life of the city and help 

to maintain that mutual understamlingand unselfish cooperatioa upon which the 


wdfare of our nation must rest. 
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The relation of the land-grant colleges to the development of tho 
industries was discussed by Director H. B. Shaw, of North Carolina.' 
Dean'Anna E. Richardson, of lowa^spoke on home making. Many 
interesting papers in other sessions devoted to agriculture, engi^eer- 
in^, anc^homc economics are avail^le in publisljed form in the 
Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the Asso-’ 
elation of Land-grant Colleges, edited by S. B. Haskell, Free Press 
printing Co.j Burlington, Vt. 

In the executive session were included reports orf'railitary affaire, 
on the use pf the radio, and on the proposed survey of the work of 
the land-grant institutions. . "A 

♦ , 
SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

A survey or study e^the land-grant, colleges and universities in 
the United States has been discussed for the post two or three years 
by the Association of Land-grant Colleges.' After deliberation an 
invitation to conduct such a survey was^xtended by the association 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the United 
State? Bureau of Education. In requesting this study the Land- 
grant College Association, was inspired by motives of public obliga- 
tion and' service to the country. It was felt that the work of the 
land-grant institutions, their accomplishments, their contribution to 
education after r half centuiy of development and growth, and their 
objectives for the future should be presented to the Governments of 
the State and Nation, and to the people who support the colleges by 
taxation. • . - ^ 

Since the passage of the first Morrill Act many perplexing prob- 
lems have arisen which ha^ necessitated further legislation. New 
States have been admitted to the Union ; new colleges and experiment 
stations have boon established; new appropriations for specific pur- 
poses have been made both by the Federal Government and by the 
States; higher standards of living have increased the costs of insti- 
tutional operation and maintenance; and now economic problems 
have arisen which have affected the normal progress of the institu- 
tions. During all of this period of change no general study of the 
land-grant colleges has been made to evaluate their usefulness or to 
determine their needs. Reports which are made annually to the 
Secretary of the Interior and to the Secretery of Agriculture and 
occasional surveys of individual colleges ‘do not furnish .sufficient, 
information to solve some of the big problems of the whole group of 
institutions both largo and small. Only a national study could do 
this. - 

Such a suffiy may be expectea to promote efficient educational 
procedure, to direct the energies of the able men and women who 
are devoting their lives to the work of those institutions, to obtain 
the maximum returns from both money and effort, to conserve public, 
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funds, to encourage standard methods of accounting, and in the 
light of past experience to show new ways for the development of 
these institutions in the ensuing years. 

For the fiscal years 1927-28 and 1928-20 the Department of the 
Interior .incited in its estimates for the Bureau of Education an 
item of $117,000 for the purpose of conducting such a study. 
Congress authorized this amount, making the sum of $61,000 
available for the first year’s work. 

Although this appropriation was not available until July 1, 1927, 
the Bureau of Education undertook preliminary work on the survey 
prior to that time in'^rder^o injure carofuhplans and efficient expen* 
diture of the Federal funds which are appropriated for the study. 
Scientific methods will bo used, and the best qualified men both from 
within and without the Bureau of Education will be obtained for 
the purpose of giving advice in specialized fields of education and 
administration. 

* < 

Table 1.— COMPARATIVE. STATISTICS of the 69 land-grant coUegea 


. Profeasors, sludcDts. floaoccs 

* « 

' ittis-m. 

1036-21 1025-26 

! . 

1. pftorsasoaa and instrictom 

Profoason, Instractors, eitcotloo worken, and Riperfment ttatlon 

In Insiltutloai for white studenU A 

in Umltutiona for negro tludenta 

ToUJ 

D.D61 
i 535 

I 

. . 1 ■ • 

1 

17,186 1 33,346 

656 1 1,116 

10,490 

17,743 I 23.360 

• 11, flTUDRNT CNhOLLMiNT 

ToCrI enrollment: 

In Joiiiiutions for white students. 

In inalUulions for negro students..; 

no,t«A 
la 613 

m,64l ^ 314,786 

11,627 , 13,007 

0 

Total 

130.499 

180,168 

827,792 

. • ' 

Students In the following regular college ooursee of study In inatl- 
' iattonsfof white students: 

< Agriculture (including foreelry and veterinary 8denoe)«.». 

Forestry ... 

10,874 

374 

S4I 

5,177 

4.340 

3,015 

3,921 

671 

1,U95« 

2,143 

890 

108 

15,434 

391 

550 

7,708 

7,814 

5.502 

0,970 

1,991 

3.343 

761 

578 

769 

t 

12,^7 

1,074 

471 

7,500 

5,410 

6.612 

8,697 

993 

2,004 

2,403 

923 

2.GC1 

Vj^ta^riniary BciEnon 

llomp eoonomicSv-« — 

Engineering— w 

Mechanical.. 

Civil 

EiMtHcwi r ... ..................... - 

Mining 

Chernicai .--r 

Oenoral 

Arch|lectiire ....... 

Pharmacy - 

Stadenti In military scienoe In Institutions for— ^ 

WhltA ■tiidents ...................... .... 

31,208 

2,177 

34.057 

1,409 

49,473 

1,120 

Negro Studeprs . - T ^ r r r r " - ......... .... 

Total 

33,445 

30,066 

50,593 

Di, DiORiaa coNFtRttkD (wBfTt msTnuTioife) * 
Baooalanreate or flnt degrees In— » 

AorlfHilLnffi 

2,584 

2,279 

754 

4,573 

2; 501 
8.031 
810 
0»833 

^127 

4,(00 

1,245 

13,863 

EnKineering (mechanic arts)..............-..-«— 

Home ewpomici- ........ 

All nihAP MiiinM of itiidv ........................ 

Tfftal II 1 1 -I TTTT- TT- -T~a ^ 

l(K 190 

. 1A841 

31,381 
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Table I.-COMPARATIVB STATISTICS of the 69 land-grwit colleg es-Coii. 


Profosiori, itydeoU, 

— 

1018-1« 

1020-21 

1825-20 

lU. DEOBlia COmriBBKO (WHITE rN 8 nTUTIONi)-^ 50 nllDlied 

Advanced degrcM ln~ 

AEricuJmra..«« • 

90G 

"1 

! 

1 ' 195 

238 
13 

1 - ‘ 

882 

406 

14 

2,030 

Eoginoorlag tnachanlo arta) *'**' 

238 

All otber oouma of study 

7 

826 

Toul 

1.290 

! 1.407 

2,851 

1 V» LMEAIUES 

Nurnbar of bound Toiumas— 

In instiiuiioos for whlfi* siudaotj 
Id InsLUoiioos for osgro studaoti • 

Total 

i 

1 

3.727.860 

69.474 

1 

4,09a 948 
81,878 

0,022.637 

5^198 

3,^7,334 

1 5,073,838 

1877,830 

V. Rictirn 

f 

Siato funds fwbito and naaro) from— ^ 

Kndowmenis gmntaJ.Dy iba Stata..^ 

A pprophatioos for support 

136^444 

15.071.393 

3.402.623 

1 

1 

lOBiooa 
38,999,333 
M7Di 449 

320.816 
44,058,064 
11 , VJtKm 

Appropriations for permanant ImDrovem^ta. 
Total Stale aid . 

I9.269.400 

34.338,779 

55,848,803 

United 8 talas funds (white and nagro) from-^ 
Laml-grant fund of 1 SG 2 .. 

884,514 

ua.573 

2,500,000 

1,003,450 

388,880 

S;50M70 

1,098,119 
481103 
3; 553; 583 
178,115 

Morrill-.Volson funds. Indudlng intmt.. 

Giber sources... — 

ToUl FeaeiRl Rid 1 



3,578.067 

3,858,623 

1 sis, 919 

InsUtmlonal funds (wbl ta and n««ro) from— 

t'olMcv f Ddowmeni funds (inisrwt) 

Tuition fees, board and lodfiine. 

l,14i07S 

3,741,439 

6, 135,605 

^308,433 

13,900,330 

4,378.050 

4,437.950 

4.355,358 

3,53^740 
18,803.762 
7, 83a 700 
0,128,372 
^480. 680 

DaparLuient^ oaminai... * * 

Prlvaloglfu 

Misoallaoaoua 

Total iQsiUutUmal funds... 

4,406,200 

18t477.r5 

35.347,543 

41,780,400 

Orend total reosipts for InstruoUon and admlnlstraUon ■ 

Eiparlmant station funds from— 

Stale 

Undiwl QfnfiM " 

38,374.823 j 

6^544,844 

101,851,191 

1.059,018 

1,383,000 

8.2S9.354 
1,362.000 
27,215 
1, 402. 107 

8.197,348 
%310, 188 
473,080 
1358,719 

wuiipu omioa, 

Private gifts and otber sourtBa.. . 

ArfA^ws aauvub 9VQWII/U WeUIIBBma* 

Total experiment station fanda 

Other rafiaarcb funiii 


3^431,018 

1^170,070 

101345,310 

STS IM 

Regulatory sarvloe funds. - - 

Extension service funds from— 

Bute 



VfA. IJO 

487,387 

1.304,858 

1.113,490 

5.195,171 

1950.913 

%2(H.nS7 

485,850 

8.000.133 
6, 07a 398 
5^030,413 
1.407,813 

waitao k'laies-. 

County or association * 

M Lsoellaiiaotit , 



Total foraitensioo ■arrloe 

S;4n,840 1 13;8a597 

1^821149 

Smltb-Huibes funds (wbite and nicro). ... ' 


439^334 1 438,419 

Grand total reoalpts of iosUtutloni , 


43,173,680 

81 997, 341 13BL3191491 

VI. IXTEKniTUEEl (WHITI OHLT) , 

Oparallon and malotenanoa: 1 

Salaries and wagea. 

• 

No data. 

NodaU. 

«isoi.m 

38,491,488 

1411.9U 
10,90a3» 
A84198I • 
7. 031 on 

euppiies. etc , . 

Capital outlay: • 

Equlpnient.. 



_ Lands, bulldiniBt and Usd IxnimTamtttj.. 



Trust funds 



Not liemltad (see tootnotas In tsD^llmn tabis)\ 






Total. ^ 


1 Ui,4A1.8T» 
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' ^ Professors, atudenta, finances 

1016-16 1 ltO0-2t 

1 

1 1925-26 

1 > 

\11. VAU'S or FROI EflTV (WBnE AND HBOKO) 

r" 

‘‘ 


Landirm&t funds, Including value of unsold land • ai 37Z OW : 31. IW. 0.^2 

Other endowment funds...*,, , i vt nc© ^ — — — 

Farms, grounds, and buildings 
A^^P^ius and machinery 

Livestock 

MiaceUaneoua 


*'J T**.r.V * I ja 431, 068 ‘ 33,741,150 

18,803,047 3aQ38,&Sl 
8,441,133 0,108.027 

1,444,305 2,323.04d 


Total value of property 

vtn. rcDER.^L LAiOHinANT ruNPS (write a.vd negro) 


48,139,303 

88,782,614 

317,065.733 

48,024,740 

13.713722 

2.453,700 

7,784,302 


170,513438 333,338,700 i 405,004,113 


Laad-Rraot of 1863: -• 

1.V 101, 130 16.457.3.18 1 20.013474 

Otherte{S^‘“‘‘ 7,78.703 5,627,300 ! 14J09.882 

- 3.717.132 3.W378 1 373l.5i» 

\ elue of unsold lands. 3775,005, 3464.846 | 7.227.44.> 

Total Federalland-grant funds : 33,37ZW9 ’ 31 , 120.952 

1 1 ^ 

— - ea . # ^ \ 


Table 2.— FEDERAL LAND-GRANT FUNDS— Status of funds June 30,’ 1920 


Federal IbtuI grant of 1802 or grants In lieu 
thereof 


I 

I Other Federal land grants 


State 


Number 
of acres 


UruoM land 


Amount of ! 
fund, not 


Received Kumbrr . value of Nu 

• ofoerea unsold land , of i 


AJabamn 1 

Arizona 

Arkansas.' 

California I 

Colorado 


Connecticut . 
Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho.^ 


240.000 0 
i.M>. 000 139. 038.10 
iSaOQO 

150.000 
90.000 


/ 

180 . 000 . 

90.0001 


1.100.72 

27.8M.il 


0 
0 

270.00(f 0 

90.000 63,824.63 


nUnols.**, 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

* Kansas.. . 
Kentucky. 


480.000 
390,000, 
204,809 

oaooo 

330.000 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaochuaetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
MlisMppl. 

OUTI... 


0 

0 

7. 621. 04 
0 


Mlasou _ 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New Hampehlre. 

New Jersey 

New MmIoo 

New YdTk 


209.920 

210.000, 

210,000i 

360 000- 
236,603’ 50,523.301 


(*) 


94.439 18.149.25, 
200.020 0 
277,067 * 43. 344.001 
138,954 0^518.50; 
90^000’ 0,856.29 
I 

90,000. 880.00 

15a000| 0 

210.000' 0 
]5O;O0Of2H 248.OO 
909,920' ,0 


8,328,170.00: 

0 * 

o’ 

538,246. 30| 

o' 

0 

0 | 

56.407.80, 

0 


0 

0 

0 

100 . 000.00 

78,895.50 

0 

173.376.00 

605.185.00 
44,494.03 

1.350.00 

0 

0 

404,134.42 

ol 


435,593.81 


122,587.31 

8a 000. 00 
116,000.00 
115,362.61 
688,576.12 


j Unsold land 

Amount of 
fund, not * 

1 

Number 
1 1 of acres 


Including 

Value 

value of un* 
sold land 

1 

1 • 

7 

8 

• 

[>! 0 

0 

0 

M2H, 037. K. 

(*) 

$.542,528.01 

r, 0 

0 

0 

r\ 320.00 

IKOO.OO 

74, 962. 27 

r 0 

1 

0 

‘ 0 

) 0 

0 

0 

) 0 

0 

0 

)l 0 

0 

132.000 00 

^ 0 

oi 

0 

M4I.938.34 

1.419.383.40 

1,272,829.88 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

>i 0 

0 

0 

>: 0 

®i 

0 

r — 0 


130. 000 . od 

1' 0 

0- 

0 

> 0 

0 

0 

1 o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

237,508.75 

0 


122,000.00 

38,224.43 

382,244.^ 

19a 491 55 

10.278.83 

71,951.81 

283, 000.33 

320.00 

400.00 

58,671.29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 


i Not iTBlla bite 
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Table 2.— FEDERAL LAND-GRANT FUNpS— Status of funds June 30, 1926— 

OontiAued 


Federal land erai)t of 18(12 or grants in lieu 
thereof 


Amount of 
fund, not 
Including 
value of 
unsold land 


Other Federal land grants 



Norlh Carolina 
\orlh Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklalioma * 

On'gon 


270,000 
(») 136,728. 

020,000! 


600,000.00 

0 


Pennsyltania... 
Khode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota *. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virpinia 

Washington.. • 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


] 


80.906^ 

Tsaoool 

120.000' 

180,000, 

100. 0001100^875. 

300.000 

180': 000 

200.000 

140.020; 

300.000 
80.438 70,407. 

150. ooo! 

240.000 
80,832i 71,613. 


61.52 


(') 


Uo^d land 


Number 
of acres 


Value 


125,000. 
,.VV5,690.3Q 
524. 176. 50 




“I 


Amount of 
fund, not 
Including 
value of uih 
sold land 


00 1.008,750.00 

0 o' 


'wioi’oll 

I 

500.000. 001 
50,000.00; 

287, 700. OOi 
564, 588. 06 

400.000. 001 


143,674.75:1, 300, 287. 64 


Oj I 226, 1S5. 14 


01 

I 


0) 


vO 


0 0| 17,000.00 

0 0^ 0 

0 0 0 

33,076 | 336,250.00 188,106.34 

0, O] 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

40 

58 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1,409,043.00 

0 . 

120 . 00 | 
75O.0U0.O0; . 


209.000. 00: • 0 

202, 280. 18 0 

135.000. 00 0 

516,4(i8.00i 0 

867,381.63. 80.8(6.80 

115.000. 001 0 

303,504.611 160.63 

313,061. (;8 33.638.40 


'Total 'lO, 548, 200 028, 830. 40 14, 160, 882. 58 20, 010, 478. (H ,877, 400, 52 


0 ' 0 

• 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1.616,337.801,458,504.41 

700.00 233.036.5^ 
2.000.000.001.557,831.75 


7,227.444.05,6,731.^.02 


* Not available. ^ 

* Increosc* over last year due to foreclosures. 

* Virginia military land.s. i 

* Dy the cnalilinit act or Juno 16, I90C. Oklahoma received 250.000 acres for Ibi- benefit of the aaricultural 

eollege, but the act does not slate thi.l the grant was tp lieu of the 1802 grant. 

120, (XK) acres In lieu of the 1862 grant; 4O,0CO oervs are additional; statistics are not senarated. 


71310-27- 
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Part II— INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED BY WHITE STUDENTS 

A 

Table 3. DIRECTQRY, 1027 — Land^ant colleges attended by white 
students— Location — Ifame of president • 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4 . 

6. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

m 

22 . 

23’. 

24. 

26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30.. 

31. 


a4/«6ama.— Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn— Spright Dowell. 
A/o«*o.— Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines. Fairbanks— 
Charles E. BunneU. 

Arizona. University of Arizona, Tucson— Byron Cummings, acting. 

A rkaTMos.— University of Arkansas, Fayetteville— John C. Futrall. 
Co/</bmio.— University of California, Berkeley— William W. Campbell. 
Colorado.— Colorado Agricultural College,’ Fort CoUine— Charles A. Lory. 
Connscticul.— Connecticut Agricultural College, Storre— Charles L. Beach. 
Deioieare.— University of Delaware, Newark— Walter Hullihen. 

FtonAi.— Univereity of Florida, Gainesville— Albert A. Murphree.* 

Georgia. Georgia State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Athens — 
Andrew M. Soule. 

//oToii.— University of JIawaii, Honolulu — D. L. Crawford. 

7doAo.— University of Idaho, Moscow . 

/tfinota.— University of Illinois, Urbana— Davfd Kinley. 

/ndtana.— Purdue University, Lafayette— Edward C. Elliott. 

7oira.i— Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames — Ray- 
mond M. Hughes. 

Kanaas. ICansas • State Agriculturai College, Manhattan— Francis D. 
Farreli. ' 

/fentuciy.— University of Kentucky, Lexington— Frank L. MeVey. 
Lomsrona.— Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleger Baton Rouge — Jbomas D. Boyd. ~ 

A/aine.— University of Maine, Oron^Harold S. Boardman. 

^arp/ond.— University of Maryland, College Park— Raymond A. Pearson. 
AfossacAusetis.— Massachusetts Agricultural CoUege, Amherst— Roscoe W. 
Thatcher* y 

AfoasocAusetts.— Massachusetts. Institute of Technology, Gsmbridge— 
Samuel W. Stratton.- ' ^ya^noge— 

i/tcAipan.— Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
East Lansing — Keynon L. Butterfield* 

Afinneaota. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-^Lotus D. Coffman. 
A/wmsippi.— Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural 
College— B. M. Walker. . ^ 

A/w«o«ri.— University of Jdissourl, Columbia— Stratton D. Brooks.' 

Afoniana. Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Boze- 
naan — Alfred Atkinson. 7 

WeArosAo.— University of Nebraska, Lincoln— Edgar A. Burnett, acting. ' 
ATevada.— University of Nevada, Reno— Walter E. Clark. 

.Wsu; TfampsAtre.— University of New Hampshire, Durham— Edward M 
Lewia 

New /grssp.— Rutgers University, New Brunswick— John M. Thomas. 


; 


> For Mgro lud^giut coUegM see Put III. 
• DMMWd IJ^mber. 1807 . 
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32. Mew Mtxteo . — New Mexico College qi Agriculture and Mecbanlo Arte, State 
CoUego— Harry L. Kent. 

S3. Ntw York. — Cornell Uoiversity, Ithaca — Livingston Ferrand. 

34. North Caro/ina.— North Carolina State CoUcg<v of- Agriculture and Engi- 

neering, West Raleigh — Eugene C. BjxiokB. 

35. North Dakota. — North Dakota Agricultural College, Agricultural College — 

John L. Coulter. ^ 

36. Ohio. — Ohio State University, Columbusi — George W. Rightmlre. 

37. Oklahoma. — Okiahoina Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater — 

Bradford Knapp. 

3S. Orcfon. — Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis — William J. Kerr. 

39. Pennst/lvania. — Pennsylvania State College, State College — Ralph D. Hetsel. 

40. Porto Rico. — University of Porto Rico, Rio Piodras — Thomas E. Benner. 

41. Rhode Island. — Rhode Island State College, Kingston — Howard Eldwarda. 

42. South Carolina. — CIcmson Agricultural College, Clomson Collie — Eni^ W. 

Sikes. 

43. South Dakota. — South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 

Arts, Brookings — Charles W. Pugsley. 

44. Tennessee. — University of Tennessee, Knoxville — Harcourt A. Morgan. 

45. Texas. — Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station — 

T. O. Walton. ^ ‘ 

46. Utah. — Agricultural College of Utah, Logan — Elmer G. Peterson. 

47. Vermont. — University of, Vermont and State Agricultural College, Bur- 

lington — Guy “W. Bailey. * 

46. Ptr^nio. — Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Colley and Polyteobnio 
Institute, Blacksburg — Julian A. Burruas. 

49. IFosAtfH^ton. — State College of Washington, Pullmair— Ernest O. Holland. 

60. IFmI Virginia. — West Virginia University, Morgantown — Frank B. Trotter. 

61. IFisconstn. — University of Wisconsin, Madison — Glenn Frank. 

52. Wyoming. — University of Wyoming, Laramie — Arthur O. Crane. 

The directory (Table 3) shows that there are now 52 land-gT<tnt 
institutions attended hy white students, one in each State (two in 
Massachusetts) and one in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, each. . 
In the statistical tables which follow, the name of the State has been 
used instead of the institution within the State for economy of space, 
but references to the directory (Table 3) will identify the institution. 
For convenience the topics in this chapter are arranged in the follow- 
ing order: (1) Curricula and enrollments. (2) Salaiy trends, (3) 
Income and receipts. . (4) Expenditures. (5) Changes in l^isla- 
tion and control. 

CURRICULA AND ENROLLMENTS 

' 1. AOUCDLTUKB ’ ' , 

In discussing the curricula and enrollments of land^ant colleges, 
it is customary to begin with agriculture and mechanic arts, since 
these courses are specially mentioned in the original act which 
created the land-grant colleges. Before the twentieth ceatury^the 
agricultural curriculiun was weak. Its development, in the absence 
of any adequate teaching program, was delayed w^e the colleges 
were pioneering in what to teach. Facilities for scientific agriculture 
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were few, and popular enthusiasm for, such ^study could not be 
stimuluted until tho farmers were convinced of its practical value. 
However, the agricultural experiment stations (established in 1887) 
, connected with the collets were providing a largo amount of useful 
r^oarch material. This information which was sent out to the people 
of the United States was also used in developing the subject matter 
of Agricultural courses.' The farming pooplersoon learned the advant- 
ap of new farm methods and the necessity of agricultural education. 
Until the outbreak of the World War, enrollments in agricultural 
courses increased at a rapid rate. During the war period, however, 
many students werg drawn away from agriculture by more lucrative 
fields of endeavor. In 1920 a considerable gain in tho number of 
students was made, probably due to cx-soldiers returning to complete 
unfinished courses, but subsequent losses caused by agricultural 
depression again reduced enrollments in agriculture. In 1926 there 
.were 12,957 agricultural students— 9.1 per cent of the entire resident 
student body, and equaling the agricultural enrollment of 1912-13. 

Both curriplum And enrollments are largely affected, by the 
current situation in general agriculture, On November 14, 1925, tho 
Secretary of Agriculture reported: ' • ’ 

Improvomcnt In the ogriculturnl situation, which bccani^marked in '1924 
has continued in moderate degree during tho present year. Farmcre have not 
yet rpohed an economic parity with other great grortpa of producers, but their 
position 18 , on the whole, now the most favorable since 1920. 

The heavy aet movement of rural population away from farms haa been checked. 
Noteworthy progress has been made In the liqui.lation of indebtiHl ness among 
farmers. Purchase of supplies and materials for farm use has liocn resumed 
over the country on a scalo contributing measurably to geticral business prosperitv. 
Agricultural production this year has on the whole been well balanced, Tlie 
. aucceseive surpluses of cattle, corn, hogs, wheat, and various minor crops which^ 
»o deprped the markets during and following 1920, have been largely worked 
products have in consequence risen to higher levels Tlie 
tendency this season has been even towani some expansion in production among 
certain major enterprises like cotton, corn, spring wheat, and sheep. Indica- 
tion are that the acreage of winter wheat recently sown substantially exceeds 
that eown last fall. We have traveled around a fairly complete cycle In agri- 
eultuiml production qjocc 1920, * 

The census of 1900 showed a total of 5,737,372 farms, valued at 
$20,500,000,000. At that time the rural districts were noted for bad 
roads, difRcult transportation! poor communication, and a lack of 
household conveoiences. In 1920 there were 6,448,343 farms, valued 
at 178,000,000,000, and a total farm population (living on farms or in 
A Strictly rural territory) of 31,614,269 persona, or 30 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. Although from 1920 1925 

there was an increase of 13.4 per cent in the number of farms on the 
Pacific coMt, the total number of farms in the United States dropped 
1.2 per cent during the period. 



tion, .communication, and engineering have- aided the farmo^^and 
tended to make farm life more attractive. Seven per cent m the 
farms are now lighted by electricity or gas; 10 per cent have running 
water in the house; ono-third are equipped with autom'obilee, motor 
tnicks, or tractors; 38 per cent are provided with telephones; and 
0 per cent are supplied with radio sets. 

.U the close of the year there were 121 stations, located in 40 different Statca, 
broadcasting weather forecasts and information' by the rodiopltonc on regular 
Bcliodulcs.. About 95 per cent of all tho powerful radiophono*broadros\ing 
stations in the United Stat^ arc now rooperating, and many of them broadcast 
futH’nisU for several Stated, and people in every section of the country arc being 
1 served. The scope of the radiophone weather service may be estii^ted when it 
Is ki>own, for instance-, Amt in tho State of Iowa alone there are over 33,500 
receiving seta on farm*. It is estimated that the weather forecasts are available 
■' by radio to more than j^alf a million farms in the United StaA^s.- 

An outstanding feature* of tho Weather Bureau’s work lost year w;as the warn* 
i»g given citrus growers the^ latter part of December of the approocliing period 
of cttid weather of unusual length and severity. • • • This service bae 

* become one of the most valuable conducted by the bureau. Its cooperation with 
^ fruit growers materially assists in the saving of hundreds uf thousands of dollaiB 

J annually. — {Secretary oj Agricttitarc, Movemher 14, 1936.) 

* 

In mo3t agricultural colleges it has been estimated that the major- 
ity of agricultural students come front families occupied in agricultural 
ptirsiiits. Tho yrospority of these families is dependent laigoly om 
farm prices and farm wages. When tlloso factors are favorable the 
fanning people send their sons and daughtors to college in greater 
!nunibers‘than- they do when times are hard. Likewise studonta 
’ themselves are prone to elect a life career in agriculture on a basis of 
the relative standing of agriculture at tho tiiho they enter college. 

.* If prospects are bright, they elect courses in agriculture but if 
‘ depression is at hand, recoveiy is sure to bo slow, and many students 
elect other lines of work. ’ ^ 

Fann ^agos and prices of farm products tend to follow similar 
curves. Both reached a high point in 1920 and a low point in 1921, 
recovering gradually in the past five years, although farm prices in ' 
1926 show a decline from 1925. WhoU these variants become stabil- 
ized, it is probable that agricultural enrollments will increase. 

The reaction in enrollments in agricultural courses, however, tends 
, to lag; that is, the loss of students to agriculture will bo felt for several 
years after a depression, or tho gain in students will be delayed for 
/ Several years after the time when economic conditions are favorable. 

^ Referring to tho figdres following, it will bo noted that since 1922 , 
enrollments have decreased each year, but the percentage of decroaae 
< is becoming loss, until it stands 1.9 per cent decrease in 1926 from the 
^ 1925 enrollment. ’Likewise, the loss in percentage of total under- 
graduates enrolled in agricultural courses is decreasing until it standi 
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at 0.7 per cent loss in past year. The index n ujubers of faikn prices 
and farm-labor wag^ show the depression in agriculture in 1921 and 
the gradual recovery, since that year. 
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Ccooofnloi, Djbp^ioeni ot Acrlculiurr. 

Just how future agnc'ul^ural enrollments in these colleges will bo 
affected is somewhat profblematical. bub a study of past trends 
reveals that the decline ini the number of agricultural students from 
1922 to 1926 is probably fhe result of the depression in 1921, The 
percentage of Iostos in 1926 is considerably loss than the poreentago 
of yearly losses since 1923j, and it is probable that the 1927 and 4928 
fibres will show a slight/ improvement, marking a turning point in 
the upward tendency of/agricultural enrollments, as a result of in- ' 

creased farm wages and/increased prices of farm commodities since 
1921. / 

/ ^ BHOINEBIUNO 

In the field of ongmeering enrollments have jumped decidedly 
since 1915, with a gomral upward trend for engineering courses as a 
P'oup. On^fifth of me resident students were enrolled in eiiguieer- 
mg courses in 1926-/1926. Electrical engineering shows by far th^ 
greatest increase. In 1900 students unrolled numbered 1,610.-^ 
This enroUraent was doubled in 1907, And redoubled in 1921, with 
new increases each year, reaching a peak in 1926’, with 8,697 students. 
Intei^st in electrical study is undoubtedly influenced by the wide 
usp^ to which electricity has been put in the home in the past few 
years. . Radio communication in the past decade has been developed 
to a point where the average family is entertained at hoipe withpiusic, 
leoturea, and drama. The housepkeepor finds at her disposal such ‘ 
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r^ent electrical labor-saving devices as sweepers, washers, mixers, ' 
mfrigerators, stoves, table appliances, including percolaters, waffle 
irons, grills and toasters, and innumerable electrical household im- 
pleraenta. Modem youth knows something of the nature of electric- 
ity and of its use in automobiles, radio sets, and tovs. The fact that 


in a large measure lor tbe increased demand for electrical service and 
increasing intoroslr in electrical study. Civil eng^cering enroll- 
numts rose to a peak in 1909, with 4,967 students; dropped to 4 low 
point in 1917, with 2,868 students; rose again rapidly to a peak in 
1925, with 5,851 students, and dropped off in 1926 to 5,012 students. 
In mechanical engineering the number of students in 1900 was greater 


in 1926 to 5,416 students. Enrollments in chemical engineering have 
increased from 393 students in 1001 to 2,004 in 1926, with a pea1c 
of 3,243 students in 1921. In mining engineerings enroUmonts have 
remained more stable, varying from 822 students in 1900 to a low 
point of OOO'in 1918, a high point of 1,991 in'192l, and tapering off 
in 1926 to 903 students. The prominent placo occupied by engi- 
neers during the war, and the gigantic oporations' of production and 
distribution both in industi^ and'Sn sorvice, not only omphasizod 
tho adminiatrativo and economic phase of engineering^ but lod insti- 
tutions to introdtice courses to meet tho'new demand. 


• as ‘‘domestic science," until 1926, when 7,500‘8tudenta wero enrolled. 
' Additional Federal aid through the Smith-Lever Act in 1014 brought 
tlio courses and, demonstrations to the farm homes, apd ihrou^the 
rPurnell Act of 1925‘ provided for extended research which includoa 
projects in nutrition, vitamin nesoarch, living standards, household 
expenditures and labor, child caro and training, and other problems. 


The arts and scionco curriculum, however, claims more students 
and A greater popularity than any other in tho land-grant col[log 08 . 


courses have increased steadily since tho beginning of the century. 
In 1903 tl^ere wore 1,310 students enrolled in ^Iiberal arts work; in 
1010 the number ^ad increasod to 4,031 students; in 1917 it mor» 



than the onroll^nents in any other branch of onginoering. Since that 
time the numl^rs Jhav'e fluctuated between four‘and five thousand 
students until the war period, when they rapidly increased in three 
years’ time (1918-1921) to a peak with 7,814 students, tapering. off 


3. ROME ECONOMICS 

Enrollmonts in home economics have increased at a fairly regular 
rate from the beginning of the century, when tho work was known 


4. LIBERAL ARTS 


Thirty-one institutions have separate divisions of arts and acioncca,^ 
and 47 offer arts and science courses iif which one-third of all the 
resident students are enrolled. Enrollments in arts and science 
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. than doubl<nl the 1910 onroliment; in 1921 thoro wore 35^035 studonta 
in-arU and science; in 1925 t||p enrol Imelit. was 45,753 students; 
and in 1926 there were enrolled in ar(s and science courses 48,377 
men and wonmn— the lancest number in liberai arts in tho history 
of tho Und'f'rant colie^, 

S. COMMERCE AMD BOSIMESS 

^ In commerce ai|id business courses the larRest eurollmeiit wus 
reached in 1926, with 12,7i7 students. These courses, wliH'h "have 
been established only a^coiiipnrativcly short lime, are often chosen 
on account of tho business opportunities which students receive 
upon the completion of their collo;?e work.\ Two new business 
.ach<mU were established in 1920— the School of Ibisiness Ailminis- 
\ tration at the University of Idaho, and the t’ollejje i»f Commerce at 
the Unh ersity oh Kentucky, making a total of 3U instrtutions offer- 
ing commertual courses- A’ine per cent of the resident undergradu- 
ate students wen* enrolled in courses of conimen’c and business in 
1925-20. 

6. PROrESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Courses vi professional edui'ation have won decidi*d favor in the 
post decade, due in part to the fact that State ccrtilicatioii nquire- 
mciita of teachers have been raised in nearly all States to include 
an increasing amount of professional training in education. In 
many States, (puduates of colleges of education in the land-grant 
colleges and universities arc entitled by State law to teachers’ eerlifi- 
I cates which authorize them to tench in the public schools of the State*. 

Oue of the out'stHiiding featim*s in professional education has been 
j developments m tho use of “tests and measiiremenUs.” Such edti- 
cational tests have been modified aftd improved, and their increased 
U80 in tho hands of experienced examiners has materially affected 
methods of sectioning college students, of grouping pupils in tho 
I public schools, and of teaching-these groups on a basis of ability of 
the studenta. . ' 

As a result of renewed interest in education, cnrollmeiits in general 
I education courst^ in tho land-grant colleges and universities have 
I increased rapidly. In 1921 there were 2,897 students majoring in 
education courses; in 1922, i:j 1923, and in 1924 there were 5,829 
and 7,860 and 9,188 students, respectively. ^ In 1^5 tho peak was 
. reached, with 11,177 students, falling off in 1*926 t/l0,241 students, 

' of which number 3,264 were men and 0,977 were women. In addi- 
tion, there were 1,302 students cnrollei^i vocational education in 
1920. . / ' 

7. MJSCELLANBODS CptfaSES OP STQDT 

III 1926 also the land-gran^^ollegcs enrolled 923 students in 
architocture, 506 in fine aj;*^ 914 in music, 1,U5 in joumaliani,. 
3,222 in law, 1,671 in den^jdiiy, 3,040 in medicine, 2,661 in pharmacy,, 
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and 5,753 in miscoUanooiis courses, making a total of 06,944 men 
and 43,079 women in all collcftc ni)d uni\t*raity courses. ‘The detai) 
of enrollments by courses for separate institutions is piven in Table 8. 

The following tabic shows that the six most popular courses in 
1925-26 were arts and science, commerce 'and business, apriculturc, 
education, electrical enpineerinp, ahd home e(^nomics. Included in 
this table tbert» are 1,488 duplicates, in 13 institutions. • 
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j s SALARY TRENDS 

In 1926 the Unite^ji States Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
union wage scales foij over 800,000 member^ of organized trades as 
found in 66 important industrial cities, and published computed index 
numbers of fulbtinie rate of wages per week for all trades. Index 
numbers are simply' Mrcentag^ in which the rates fur different years 
are compared with me rate in r selected base year (in this case. 


1913) which is taken 


than in any preceding year. 




as 100. Union wage rates were higher in 1926 
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1015 

loie 

1017. 


Index numhera of union wahe raUa^ 

4 ' ^ 


roao 

1918 

101.6 

1919. j 

102 3 
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1921 
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18a 6 

103..3 
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1923. 

1024. 

1925. 

1926. ’ 


loao. 

214.3 

222.3 

233.4 


Full-time weekly earning in all trades were two and one-third 

To make comparisons with the 
year 1922 (the first year that salary statistics of land-grant college 
teacmng staffs are available), the following table of index numbers 
been computed from the same basic figures given above, starting 
with the basic year 1922 as lOOl 


i 


I 


« 


\ 


1922 

, 1923../ 


100.01 1924 117.1 

ipa 5 I 1925 121. 6 


1926 


127.5 


Thi^hows that full-time weekly earnings in trades in 1926 were 
■ 27.5 per cent Wgher than in 1922. For the sake of comparison, a 
sellar table of index numbers has been computed for the earnings 
o college presidents, deans, profe^ors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors in land-grant colleges. 


Index numhera of pro/eaaion<d aalariea compared wUh union wage ratea 
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This table is derived from the only comparative data available 
^tending over a period of years. For example, refer to the salaiy 
Ubie (Table 13) in the column headed “Deans" for 1926. In Ala- 
banaa there were nine deans with a maximum salary of 15,600, a 
median or t3rpical salary of $4,000, and a minimum salary of jl4,000. 
in 61 institutions (omitting Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
the total number of deans is 328, with a median of 6 in each institu- ' 
tion-j-tho nud^ number of the series arranged in order of magni- 
tude. A median of the 48 maximum deans’ salaries is $5,600; a 
mejan of the 40 typical (median) deans’ salaries is $4,900, and a 
median of the 42 minimum salaries for deans is $4,000. Data are 
not available for the actual numbers of deans who receire the maxi- 
, nium, typical, and mimmum sjilaries. For that reason it is neces- 
sary to take the median of the maximum salaries, of the median 
s^anw, and of the minimunj salaries for the 61 institutions rather 
than the total number of deans who receive those salaries. It should 
5®® be noted that six institutions in CaUfomia, lUinois, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, and W isconsin employ a larger staff than any of 

_ * BaI.No.m,'‘UnlonBoO*ofWi«aittdnoan<rfUbor «M.yiAi«9. 
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the other institutions, which would tend to increase the median for 
staff membq^ taken as individuals. However, with the data avail** 
able used consistently for the past five years, comparative statistics 


FIG. 2.-INCREASES IN COLLEGE SALARIES * 

m 

are obtained for typical salaries in 51 institutions. Afedian salaries 
are cho^ because they represent more neariy the typical, salary of 
professional workers.' ’ 
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The index numbers, shown graphically in Figure No. 2, reveal that 
the salanes of the college presidents have increased more rapidly 
^nce 1923 tKan union wage rates. The typical salary of the presi- 
dente in 1922 and 1923 was S7,500, increasing in 1924 to $8,000, in 
1925 to 19,000, and in 192C to $10,000. In addition perquisites, 

etc.,, were paid annually in typical amounts of 
»1,150 in 1922, increasing on and after 1923 to $1,200. All lani 
^ant colleges e.Kcept 12 institutions located in Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Mmne,^ Maryland, xMassochusetts (Amhcret), Michigan, Nevada, . 
Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia, have ndvancod the salaries 

to $20 000***°^*^^'' $4,800 

In the 51 land-grant colleges considered, deans' salaries have in- 
creased appreciably, hut not in proportion to presidents’ salaries. 
The typical salary m 1922 was $4,320; in 1923 it was $4,350; in 1924 
and 1925, $4,500, increasing in 1920 to $4,900, ranging from $2,000 
to $6,000. The largest advance is shown in 1926, with a tendency 
for the upward curve to follow that of union wage rates. Increase 
m saJarics for the actual instructional p)iases of collegiate work fails 
to show the same rising tendency as the salaries of college adminis- 
trators or union wage rates. The typical annual salary of the college 
professor in 4ho jand-grant colleges in 1922 was $3,300, increasing 
m 1923 and 1924 to $3,500, and in 1925 and 1920 to $3,600, with a 
range of $2,200 to $8,000. Associate professors in 1922 received 
$2,750; m 1928, $2,800; in 1924, $2,900; in 1925, $2,850; and in 
192G, $2,000, wnth a range of $1,900 to $0,000. Assistant professora 
m 1922 received $2,320; in 1023 and 1924, $2,400; and jn 1925 and 
1926, 12,500, with A range of $1,250 to $4,800, Full-time instruotore 
in 1926 received a typical salary of $2,000, while assistant instructore 
received only $1,500. 

Typical salaries hy insMiiHons (medians) 
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12.000 I 11,500 


The total resident teaching staff of the land-grant colleges in 1926 
was 10,622 individuals, shown in the following table, divided accord- 
mg to grade of professional work. 

• a 

• - Resident teaching sla^ in JOSff 
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For comparison the iollbwing table has been arranged, using the 
data published by the Bureau of Education in Bulletin, 1920, No. 20, 
Salaries in Universities and Colleges in 1920. 


Salaries in universiliee and colleges in 1920 
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^ The luclusion of a large iuimlivr of sinull and woak private institutions Is tho reason for the lower metttaii 
Sdlitrica in this group. Tho salaries shown are racdlans for tho number of stall members Indicated. 

t This salary apiioars higher due to the fact that only tho larger universities which pay larger saliuias 
pmpliiy associate trafosso(i. * « 

In the land-grAnt colleges nearly one-third of the resident teaching 
staff are instructors with a typical salary of S2,000 annually, about 
a fourth are professors earning $3,600 per year, a fifth are aasistani 
professors earning $2,500, 11 per cent are associate professors earning 
$2,900, 8 per cent are assistant. instructors earning $1,500, and 3 per 
cent are deans earning $4,900 annually. Sixty per cent of the resi- 
dent teaching staffs in the land-grant colleges are distant professors, 
instructors, and assistant instructors, who earn from $1,500 to $2,500 
annually, and upon these lower-paid instructors the burden of teach- 
ing rests primarily. 

To summarize, the trend of college salaries has been upward for 
administrators, but for those who are engaged in actual Instruction, 
slight readjustment in salary has been made, except in the larger 
institutions, which are a small per cent of the total number. While 
small advances in tbc*8alarios of professors and instructors have been 
made, those increases are nqt in proportion to those of tho adminis- 
trators or to union wage rates in tho trades. The figures presented, 
while not applicable to any one college or university, do represent 
a typical situation wherein the typical salaries in one half of the 
colleges are higher and the .typical salaries in the other half of the 
colleges are lower than the figures show'n. 

mCOMB AMD RECEIPTS 

The total income and receipts of the land-grant colleges for 'white 
students amounted to $126,089,138 for the year 1925-26. Of this 
sum the States appropriated 52 per cent, the Federal Government 
10 per cent, and the remainder was, received through institutional 
sources, including interest on college endowment, etc. (16 per cent)^ 

tuition and. fees (lb per cent), private' gifts (5 per cent), and 

• • • . • 
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miw^laoeous soukcm (8 per cent). Table 14 ebowe the detail of 
receipts by institutions, 

EXPENDITURES 

TOs is the second year that expenditure statistics for land-gra« 
available. In 1924-25 .the CoUeges oxpendl 
1111 239,902, compared with 1123,461,679 expended in 1925-26. 

The latter figures are detailed as follows (see Table 15); 

Bxpendfluret of land-granl colteget^ in 19S5-g6 
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Onipd total , 


3, nil g.u 
123.461,679 

3.Q 

100.0 


Of every dollar spent, 36 cents was laid out for resident instruction, 
which includes all expensed direcUy connected with instruction in 
the departments, physical education, and miUtaiy training, as well 
M salves of the college deans and other administrative expenses of 
the educaUonal (Tep^tments. Thirteeiv cents 'was paid out for 
physical-plant extensions, including all outlays for land, buildings, 
and land improvements. Eight cents went for experiment stations 
and other organized research, including expenses of the agricultural 

eiq^nmentsUtions.engineeringeinierimentstationa, and other research 

which IS earned on under separate budgets. Eight cents was used for 
physical plant operation and maintenance, including heat light 
water, upkeep of buili^gs and grounds, power, janitor service, police 
service, supp les, repairs, etc., with the exception of dormitories and 
dinmg halls, which should be self-eupporting. It coat 6 cents to 
maintain the admmiatrative offices, general offices, general depart- 
monte, and di^asions not direcUy connected with instruction, not 
mcludmg bbranes or physical plant. " • 

Of every doUar of expenditures, 6 cents' was spent on supplemen- 
tary operations, mcluding bookstores, student hospitals, stores and 
service dyartmente; 3 cents was spent on dining haUs,;3 cents on 

8 mcluding all expenditures for noneduoational purposes 

from funds suoh as scholaiBhips, fellowships, student loans, etc.;’ 
2 cents on hospitals connected with medical schools, including the 
operation of the hospital physical plant; 2 cents on general libraries, 
including the purchase of books and magazines, and expenses incident 
to the operation of tho'libraries; and 1 cent was spent on dormitories. 
The amounts sprat on the several divisions of coUege activiUes are 

^taUed for each mstitution m Table 16 , Fart 



Changes in legulalion and conlrolf year ending June 50, 1996 


University of Idaho . — School df Buainess Adminiatratton and Graduate School 
establish^. ^ 

University of Kentucky . — College of Commerce established.. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College . — Conflicting legislation relative to the power 
of the trustees in the control of the college clarified by legislature so that 
trustCM have full control under State committee on administration and finance. 
University of Porto Rico . — Board of trustees reduced from 9 to 7 members and 
given greater autonomy; 2*roill tax enacted, exp>cndable for current exp>en8e8 
and capital outlay. 



♦^OW THC LAND*GRANT COLLEGE DOLLAR WAS SPENT IN 1925*26. 


FIG. 3.-HOW THE LAND-GRANT DOLLAR WAS SPENT 

» 

Hhode Itland State College , — LegisIatioD aubmitting to the voters of the State 
tor their approval or rejection at tihe November election a proposal, for a 
S600, 000, bond Issue for college buUdings. 

Table 4. — NEW BUILDINGS — New buildings and additions to buildings 
completed during the year ended June 192d, for instil!btions attended by 
white students — Cost of same ' . 

Alaska . — Classroom and laboratories; (Tormitoiy; power pladt; motor buflding 

, and garage; warehouse; cabin — $76,200. 

California . — Miscellaneous buildings, additions and rebuUdiag. (Work in prog- 
fesB included) — ^$163,760.60. 
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Colorado.— Men’s gymnaaium— $253,509, t 

^*ti^o*^52500 ^‘‘“***® cottages; extension of fire-protection system; coal 

Delaware.— Memorial library^226,000. 

Florida.— Biology sUtion-^5,000. ^ 

Hawaii.—^ O. T. C, building; raiscellnueous and minor buildings— $12,006.78. 
idoAo.-— Science Hall and equipment; gas plant and equipment; additional land 
purchased— $476,104.47. 

/fftnois.— Dairy and cattle barns; dairy manufactures building; sheep caretaker's 
.cottage; bcef-cattlo feeding plant; boef-cattle caretaker's cottage; poultry 
^teker's cottage; poultry buflding; remodeling Institute of JuvenUe Research 

•o warehouse; ipemorial stadium; new commerce buUdinjr— 
S2,5o9t392. ' ® 

/ndiano.— Horticultural buUding; electrical engineering building, Unit No. 2- 
engineering administration building (remodeled); horticultural farm buildinss’ 
UvMtock cx^rimental farmabuilding; soils and crops experimental farm! 
stadium (additional improvements) — $302,984.94. 

Economics Hall; beef-cattle bam (addition); mUitary ' stables— 

SuOZfOOO. 

Kcrttueky.-KoBile Hall (addition); art center— $211, 51'8.35. 

^^fetoria; dormitorieSi band rooms; barn; cottage — $736|170.49. 

Af irytqnd.— Gray Medical Laboratory; dental building— $41,757.46 

. toeing 

Michigan. — Horticultural building; craamery — $407,126.68. 

‘’‘lidding; Main buflding, Grand Rapids, MIhd.— ' 

’ $542,026.34. 

Afissouri. — Memorial tower— $250,000. 

Nebnuka. — University Colosseum; dairy barn — $555,000. 

ATei^ — Girls’ dor^ addition to dining hall; rebuilding central heating 
piaot — Sloo^l54.34» ,* * • ♦ 

ffew Hampshire. — Dormitory for men — 5200,000. 

Hew Jersey.— Science building; addition to (Tooper Hall; four dormitoriea 
(OTUeg|^or women); dramatic arts building; addition to women’s gymnasium— 
5471,100.39^ 

Hew York. — Willard Straight Hall— $1,200,000. * ' 

Afor/A Carol, •aa.-&venth dormitory; bridge over railroad; Ubrary; gymnasium; 

power-plant building;< animal industry building — $1,403,684.95 
Horlh Dakota. — Adffltion to armory— $8,287. J • • 

OAio.— Administration, animal husbandry, commerce and education buildings; 
engineering exper4|pent. station;^ Franz Theodord Stone Lake Laboratory;. 
^ residence; .Starling-Loving Hospital— '$2,272,794.87. 

dormitory; administration and. agriculture 
building; beef cattle barn; horse barn — $511,381.50. 

Orctfon.- Women's building (in progress)— $350,000. 

Porto Rico.— Medical school— $800,000. .... _ 

Rou/A Dakota. .Addition to stock-judging pavilion; forso barn— $32,000. ' 
Tennessee.— Laboratory; horne economics building;' practice houi} (for ’homo 
econoinics); experiment station; addition to dairy cottage^550, 032.60. 

“‘hletic field house; janitor’s warehouse; extension service 
$33 75?^^°^ ' laboratory; sheep barn; rent cottage; stock bam- 

Chapel— $250,000. ... 

l^rginio.— Residened; electrical laboratory; poultry barn— $66,625. 

K completion of dairy manufaeturea 

. building; cattle barn— $204,066.80. • 

frisconsin.— Stitoium; athletic field, elevator (science hall): beating station: 

^ (rsmodeilng); Door County bnmoh atatloi^^ 
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(Iiou8i^ 7; greenhouse (Addition); tunnels; roads and grui^nds ftaprovoment: 
. men’s dormitory quadrangle and refectory — $1,247,661.38. 

Wyoming. — Qranary; athletic Deldj campus — $30,128.73. 

Total cost of new buddings and additions — $17,314,041.60. 

Table 5. — SUIfiMBR SCHOOLS— ;-Stalf and enrollment in inadtntions attended 
by white students, summer session, 1925 
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Part III -NEGRO UND-GRANT COLLEGES 


iDforniatioo in this section of the buUotin relates exclusively to the 
land-grant institutions which were established for the beneBt ef 
. negro students. Comparative statistics on the work of these schooU 
are summarized in Table 1 7. A summary of the work of the 69 land- 

• including the 17 negro institutions, is shown in 

' Table 1 of this bulletin. 

Tabla l«.-DIRBCTgRT, I92y-lf«jro Und-crant coU«ces 

J. Alahama. State Agricultural and ^lechantra] Inatitute for Xcgroca 
mal— J. F. Drake. « • 

2. Ar2afuo«.— The Agricultural, Mechanic^ and Normal School, Pine Bluff— ‘ 
R. E. .Malone. - 

, , 3. Dr/uicarc. —State College for Colored Studente, Dover— R. S. GroaHley. . 

4. Fioru/a.— Flonda Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes . Talla- 
^ ^ haasee-rJ. R E. Lc-e. . * •* “ * . 

6. Georgto.— Georgia State Industrial College, 8a\’aunah — B. P. Hubert 

6. Renlwcty.— Kentucky SUtc Ihduatrial College, FrankfortSrC. P. Rusatill.' 

7. Aowjiona.- Southern University and Agricultural and .Me^anical College “* 

Scotland vilic — J. S. Clark. I ^ 

8. Maryland.— VTiticcii» Anne Acadcmy,.PrinceM Anne— T. H. Klah. 

.9. J/i»<nM»^i;u.—Alconr Agricultural and Mechanical Collcgt?' 'Alcorn— L J 
Itnwan. . . • . 

10. .X/M«oixri.— Lfheoln UnivorBit)r, JefTer^h City — . 

11. AortA Cnr^iw/i.— The Negro Agricultural and Technical .College, Gieeni. 

• ^ bt)ro— F. D. Bluford. a , ■»- 

I2‘. 0*/«iAonw— t:^lored Ap-'«ultucal and I^ornial University, Langston— Isaac' 

. • W. Young. , < , 

la.'SoufA Cor.)/ino'.— The Colored Normal, Induatrlal, Agricultural ainl Mi^ 

. chaiiiral College of South Carolina, Orangeburg— H. S. Wilkhtaon. 

14. 7’enacxsce.— Agricultiiral and Industrial State NnrtUal School for Negroes * 

Nashville— William J. Hale. ' •. 

15. Prairie Viqw State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie ,View— 

W. R. Banks. 

16. Pirgfnio. — Virginia Norm&l and Industrial Ina(itute, Ettricka — John M. * 

Gandy. 

17.. West Kirginia.— West Virginia , Collegiate Institute, Inatitute^fjohn W. 
Davia. ’ * ; 

' , OBIfERAL 

Tho 1*7 n^ro land-grant colleges .r^eive federal aid from tl/e 
second Morrill Act of 1890, which provided for negro colleges in case 
the Sthtes desired to maintain separate institutions. Only four of 
00 . i . 
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the colleges, however, receive, income from the 1862 land-grant — 
Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia— but Geoigia 
makes an annual appropriation to the land-grant college of* $8,000, 
which is in lieti of any claim on the 1862 land-grnnt Income. 

Beginning as sccondaiy schools, or even elementaiy schools without 
any work above high-school grade, receiving fow...-i^propriatioa8 
outside of the Federal aid, embarrassed hy poqr buildings and inade- v 
quate equipment, the institutions have been handicapped in growth j 
and progress until recent yl^ars. A,^iore sympathetic attitude on/ 
the ’part of the public, larger State appropriations, better housinj^ 
conditions and equipment, and traiiickl teacher^ have, in the pasT 
deende, strengthened the negro land-grant colleges, raised their ' 
standards and increascil their usefulness. West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute has the distinction of being the first fo receive recognition 
as an accreiiited college, and was putjOli the list yf accredited four- 
ycar colleges in 1927 by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

•\cw buildings complete<l in 1926 for negro Jandrgrant colleges cost 
|is;t,:t47. Property was valued at $9,288,6:14. Income and receipta' 
for the year amounted to $3,130,853. * ' 





$ 1 , o;$8, oia 

314,300--.. 


:i, 130, 3.13 


Slate appriutriatkmt. 
Federal aid.' 

In8tit«itioiial ftinds. 
.Mlsrellanruua funds. 

Total income and receipts. 
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In I92l) IhoVo were 621 .students grniluatod -481 with certificates 
and 140 with college degrees.' Of a toUl of 1,115 instructors em- 
ployed, 522 men and 385 women wece on Jull time and 14Q men ^d, 

08 women on part time. number of individuals on the faculti<*i 
of these Colleges hiyi more than doubled witirin 10 years.' The total 
enrollment, iiicludi^ig .summer schools, was 13,007 students (4,477 
met! and 8,530 women). Of rhis tfitab 2,354 were in elementary 
schools, 4,384 were in the socoiulaTy i^chotds, 2,703 were in the college 
depjirliiients, 174 in class c.xtonsion courses, and 78 in correspondence 
couises, ' . , 

The largest numbers of ^tudents are enrolled in tlio <1 radcs* and 
homo ot^onoinic courses of the socontl^^^* sciiouls,* while in tho 
col h^'iate departments general U bora! art !i|^'ork -Ts tho*most poptilar, 
followed in order by tho normal courses, Ijqiliie ecionomics, i^riculturo, * 
mechanic arts, pnd nursing. These ^indicate that the negro 

laml-grant colleges are developing their IW^iiitions and are oxtendingf 
educational advantages to larger niimhers of the pogro race. 

TIu} libraries, however, tleservo attention. Considering that^ thoro" 
were 13,000 studeu&.^who used these libraries In J926, tho 56,399 
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volumes which are 'valued at $55,037 are entirely inadequate for 
these 17 mstitutions. Delaware has no library whatever. * Kentucky 
reports only 900 volumes, yalued at $1,150. In Mainland 875 books 
are available, valued at $750. The 1,200 references in Georgia are 
appraised at $1,000; 1,{»00 volumes in Mississippi are valued at 
$2,500. Arkansas possesses 1,800 books, valued at $1,500. The 
libraries in the pther institutions vaiy from 2,000 to 8,000, including 
many old ^d cast-off boqks which are of no value for a college 
library. Library books which are available to all students are essen- 
tial in* any education^ institution, and although many pamphlets 
and magazines serve in a measure to supplement general reading and 
study, standard reference works and up-to-date, texts are necessary 
or the proper training of college students. The negro land-grant’ 
colle'ges will find a big opportunity to develop their educational 
adv^tages by adding yearly to their reference books in the libraries. 

Figures available for the enrollments of negro students in the 
northern and western land-grant colleges and universities outside 
of the 17 institutions above mentioned indicate that there were over 
200 men and 100 women .(negro students) enrolled in 1926. The 

following table show^ the numbers of negro students in separate 
institutions. 

9 

N^gro aludenU m northern and western land-grant colleges 


iBfltItutloD (for full Doine see 
Tables) 


^^eD * Wonieo 


Arixona | 

California 

Oonooillcut * i 

Idaho I 

ujtoou.... 

I 


Indiana.^ 

Iowa... .A,,.*..,. 4 ... • 

^cuaa : 

Maine. 

MoosachusetU: Cambridge. 

4 

Mtnoesota \ i m 

Nebroilka * 22 

Nevada....i...u 1 


1 

29 

1 

t 

65 

8 

12 

19 

0 

16 


lastituilon (for full naiiifi see 
Table 3 ) 




4 ^ 3 

0 

0 


ur^bire 


I New I rail ... 

I Now Jersey 

New York ♦ 

Ohio 

Oregon 


/ — 


(») 


16 

0 


Peimsylvanla. 

Hhode Island II! 

South Dakota.— — ..I! 

Utah I.I in III! 

Vermont • 


WasliingtOD. 

Wisconsin... 


'TotaJ. 


Men 

2 

6 

(•; 




(•) 


lOi 


1 Included In column for men. 


Won*en 


. !? 


(») 


0 

0 

0 


* Not reported! or not separately enrolled. 




In order. solve their administrative problems and to improve 
their curricula, the presidents and instructors of the negro land-grant 
colleges have^ found it advantageou§ to meet periodically to discuss . 
new methods and to exchange plans of procedure. These conferences * 
have been colled annually by the United States Bureau of Education 
since 1918. . 
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• 

SIXTH CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION fN NEGRO LAND-GRANT . 

COLLEGES 

The sLxth conference on education in the negro land-grant colleges 
was held May 10, 11, and 12, 1926, at Washington, D. C. The pur* 
pose of the conference was to study the methods of agricultural educa- 
tion through special demonstrations, to find the basis of a sound ' 
program of education in trades and industries, to improve methods 
of internal administration, and to encourage higher educational 
standards. The general sessions were held in the auditorium' ojf the 
Interior Department Building. Agricultural demonstrations, which 
were planned by the faculty of the University of Maryland, were held 
at the agricultural experiment station of the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. These university domonst^tions included an 
inspection of many of the research •projects which are being carried 
on at the experiment station, as well as inspection of the physical 
plant and equipment of the university. 

In referring to these coilferences, President John M.» Gandy, of* 
Virginia, said: 

The contribution of the 'Bureau of Education at Washington hog been, by 
bolding annual conferences of the negro land-grant college presidents, a most 
potent and stimulating influence in staudardizing courses of study, the qualifl- 
catioiiB of teachers of various subjects, and business methods in running the 
colleges. The curriculum of every department of most of these colleges is either 
ao exact copy of that which was drawn up at these conferences or a modified 
form of it. 


Table 17.— COMPARATIVE STATISTICS of negro land-grant colleges 


• 

1 ' 

Professors/aludents, and nnoncea j 1016-10, 

» 

1020-211 

556 

1925-26 

, la PJlorCMORS AND INSTRUCTORa 

Professors, Instructors, and eitonsioo workers 

n« 8TUD1NT SHROtLMCf^ 

Btudents In tbe following courses of study: 

Agriculture 

535 

1.1 IS 

2.053 

2.683 

6,639 

129 

' 2.^1 
5.287 
1B3 


^rOAleS. r-r...r ....ree..* a - r-r r - r r - 


lloiufi economlci 


Nursingir.^ 


ToCRt student onrollment, excluding duplicates — 

Students in the following nctmdat^ courses: , 

Academic - 


10.613 

11,527 

13,250 



4,161 

‘796 

a, 186 
a»4i7 
00 

Agriculture 



Trades •. 



Hnnrii) AcpnomlcN. . — - tt- -r-^ -- 



Nfii|T|dn|P, ^ ^ _ _ - _ 



m 

ToUl, excliAUng dnpllcaiei .A ... 





0,08! 






' la 1090 the land- srSISfl llege In Vlrgiala was ehaaged from Htiahton loBtllute, at Hamptpn, Vs., to tbs 
Virginia Normal and ladoatnal loitUato at Ettrioka (Petersburg), Va.; benoe the drop In etatiatlca aloos 
1030-h. * 
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^|I^.PA Wim OTATlSnCS of oocro lud-nool colie, ei-Conld. 




^ iladentl, Aod flaaoccs 


J 9 I 6 -J 6 


Stu^ta In tUB 

oouiMi: 



Uotii® e«moiDlcs....“II!"irr"..„ 

. NubJob - 

T otal , Old udioB duplicaCoo 

StudcDtfl In mlUtary ■cleocv 


iV20-3\ 


IW5-3A 


I, 

J. 


3,177 


m. CUTIFICATEO AND DKOEIU 

CerttfloolM mnted 

oooferred 




)U 

010 

30 


l .«9 I 


2,0(18 


IV, UBHAAIEB 


Bound volumes in libraries. 




00. m 


81 , H 7 h 


i81 

l« 


SO. 190 


394, (IK3 


State funds from- v. Mctim 

Endowincnts Rrnnted by SUte 

Approprlatloni for ®upport,../.^*irm' 

Appropriations for permanent Imrn-overacnts‘III”’IIII‘I‘‘’’;j m 268 

Total State aid 

United States funds from— 

Land pant of 1862 • 

Other land grants 

^ Morriil-Nclson *PProprlations,..ri’riICIIiriIII””III* 

Total Federal aid { 

Instl^tlonol funds from — 

Cc* 


l.\000 
6^424 
2 C 6, 582 


1*089.413 

MK,Ctt2 


032.006 I 1 . 638,015 


I 


24. 123 
5,778 
251,792 


281,693 


pUege endowment 

Tuition and fees. ,7*]*"****** 124, 9t7 

Board and lodging — . — - 25, fifiO 

Departmental earn Inss 41,670 



Total 


34 , in 
S. 7 T 8 
361,301 


381,392 


330.810 
400 , m 
(») 

01,941 
644 , 9 U) 


24, 163 
5,777 
349,729 


279,049 . 


403.047 ! 1 , 304,205 


119,609 
(M 9 . 32 S 
171 , IRN} 
0 . 922 ' 


940,916 


0 »od tolol reccipta of instltiitloiu . 


21,056 

J 33 . 2 G 9 

34,741 
1 231.033 

I. 139 ,t 22 

1 2 ,S 72.’730 

3 , 13 a 363 
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BulldingB and dormitories 

fnlT™ II""!.’ 

LIbrarIra 

Apparatus and machlncrylim’’ V ' 

3 , rot. 800 
611,728 
48 , CM 
634,915 

4 , 605,484 
. 1 , 162, 101 
49 , 4 ZI , 
, S;< 8 , 143 

5 , 885,336 
• J,:» 6 I .976 
W.OI 7 
1 , 094 , 8.^7 

Total-^ 

1 80, 673 * 

600 , 660 ) 
r 3 , 980,719 

fll, 601 
496.652 
129,685 

[ 

7 , 073,037 

10 , 913,002 

9 ,'> 8 .r ,14 

■Included with tiultlon • 


i ^comoJBted?ifM»r5Vin?*^^f — btoildiogg aod additions to buildings 

completed in negro land-grant colleges durlog the year ended June 30, 1926* 

Arkanfas tPine Bluff). — Dairy barn — $15,000. . 

$4o!ooa^^*^"®®“ Anno).-Statc building (offices, classrooms, and dormitory)- 

5qw/A Caro/t^ (Orangeburg).— Teachers' cottag«>-$3,^^ 

, gymnasium; land— $60,643.86. 





Table 19. — STAFF — Members of administrative and instructional staff in negro land-grant colleges, year ended June 30, 1920 
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TibIo^26»~~SUl(liIBR SCHOOLS — Stiif And 6nroUiii6nt in stuninAr Achdols 
in necro lAnd-frant colleges, yesr ended June' 30, 1026 k 
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Tible Z?.— FEDERAL LAND-GRANT FUNDS— Income snd disbursements 
from the 1862 Und-g»nt fuod« and income from other Federal lend grants 
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